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ABSTRACT 

This paper outlines a method for meeting the 
vocational needs of students with mild disabilities and the 
instructional demands placed on both teacher and student, without 
sacrificing time devoted to content areas. By manipulatin^. the 
existing curriculum and environment, educators can cultivate the 
skills necessary for success in the working world. Studies have shown 
that common reasons for employee terminations are tardiness, 
inability to follow directions, not taking work seriously, poor 
attitude toward the public, and absenteeism. Thes: abilities, 
expectations, and standards are areas in which students may need 
coaching and training. Through mainst reeuning into a regular 
classroom, the student will learn many of the necessary skills to be 
successful in the marketplace. Important personality and 
employability traits include organization, decision-making, proper 
use of time, eQ)ility to work in a group, dependability, sense of 
fairness, and pride in work. Specific lessons are presented which are 
designed to maintain the essence of a content area lesson, yet help 
to build necessary personality traits and work ethics; these lessons 
focus on reading, social studies, and letter writing. (JDD) 
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Onriilted from tne eftective scncicils aporoach and rnanij current aeLondaru 
fiduci:::.-! progrimi the ailccar.cn time devoted to ■iccial ikiili. career 
education, and the development of personal traits ernployability skills. To 
compound the problems many states require students to pass minimum 
competency examinations in order to receive a diploma equivalent to then- 
peers. Teachers feel the strain and responsibility to teach students the 
nenpssary content areas to afford students an opportumty to pass these 
exams. According to Barrett (1983), teachers feel there is little correlaticin 
between the regular written high school proficiency examination and real 
life situations faced by special education students upon graduation. 
Unfortunately far too much classroom time is spent preparing students for 
these tests, rather than preparing them for successful employment. 
Vocational education is not available in all districts, and vocational skill 
does not necessarily equate with successful employment. 

While examining the neods of secondary students and their transition 
ir.to adulthood, it is important to distinguish between the demands placed on 
special educators end the needs of secondary students. The silver lining in 
this cloud is that it is possible to address both of these problems with an 
instructionally effective method for meeting the vocational needs of 
students and instructional demands placed on both teacher and student, 
without sacrificing time devoted to content areas. Which is indeed the 
purpose of this paper. 

Special educators need to carefully analyze teaching strategies, 
philosophieF, and the newly placed expectations demanded of teachers in the 
form of minimum competency testing, minimal vocational trai'^'ng, and both 
tougher curriculum standards and graduation requirements. Many teachers 
feel the need to teach content areas for two reasons. First, in order for 



students to fulfill graduation reauirements students must receive 
coursework in the areas mandated by the state or local school district. Thi 
variety of course work can be extremely taxing on already over extended 
special education programs. S!:.^cial education teachers may find 
themselves teaching, grammar, english literature, american literature, 
composition, U.S. history, world history, drivers education, earth science, 
life science, etc. The list is exhaustive, but nonetheless required for 
graduation. 

To further complicate the issue, many special education teachers are 
struggling to give mildly handicapped students an opportunity to earn a 
diploma rather than a differential diploma or certificate of completion. 
Special educators report frustration from having to teach and reteach pure 
academic proficiencies which the learning handicapped students are unable 
to master. Teachers report that the dropout rate for their students is high, 
and attendance records low, because a fragmented curriculum is necessary 
in order to remediate missed components of high school proficiency 
examinations (Barrett, 1983). The result of this attention may result in 
special education personnel teaching to the test. Although many students 
may learn basic skills, by teaching to the test educators may not be 
attending to social skills training, vocational training, and the individual 
needs of our students. Furthermore, the time required to emphasize basic 
skills, provide a curriculum sufficient to meet graduation requirements, and 
maintain lEP's, is already overextended without having to add career 
education, voc. ed., and elective classes. 

The problems secondary special education students face may be 
frightening and often limes overwhelming to them. With higher academic 
standards being advocated, and fewer vocational education opportunities 



available, as h result of the excellence movement of the early igsO's; it is 
no wonder that the number of dropouts in the special education population 
are rising. Education Daily (1985), reported that the dropout rate among 
handicapped students exceeded the dropout rate of non-handicapped students 
for the 1985-85 school year by at least 1 0%. Among handicapped students 
over age 15, 25.3% dropped out of school compared to OSEP reported 1 4- 1 
for non-handicapped peers. Mildly handicapped students already suffer from 
poor employability, and without a diploma their futures aro indeed in 
question. 

Special educators need to realize that the effort exerted and the 
education provided for students in secondary special education programs 
must be extended and generalized into the students adult life. This does not 
mean extending the number of years services are provided, but rather 
through instruction, instilling the qualities and traits necessary to survive 
in the adult work force. In the late seventies and early eighties, career 
education was advocated as a solution to teaching handicapped students now 
to live, as well as, how to earn a living. Although at first glance career 
education seems like a viable solution to the problem, given the context m 
which special education services are currently delivered and the 
overextension of secondary special education teachers, the plan may simply 
be too time consuming and lacking in administrative support. 

Although differential graduation standards have been proposed for 
learning handicapped students, state and school policies have not always 
embraced this notion. Differential standards committees such as Project 
Workability, have proposed that minimum levels of proficiency in career 
education, vocational education, work experience, and inaependent living 
skills be accepted as the basic curriculum framework for the graduation of 
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leerning handicapped students for whom an lEP team determined regular 
proficiency standards are inappropriate. It is proposed that handicapped 
students who develop a level of proficiency in these areas will be able to 
enter the labor market with the salable skills needed to attain econormc 
usefulness and/or achieve their maximum level of independent living 
C^arrett, 1983). Adopting differential standards, may send a clebr message 
that academics and content area are impossible and nonsensical to teach 
mildly handicapped students. There are those mildly handicapped students 
for whom a well rounded education is appropriate and to abandon content 
areas and curriculum frameworks may inoeed be a disservice. 

The concept of career education has merit, but as described in the 
literature, it may simply be just another subject teachers are required to 
teach, with little reinforcement or noticeable results. The solution then 
becomes one of borrowing the concept of career education and infusing it 
into today's learning contexts and delivering it simultaneously within fhe 
necessary content areas. Rather than making time concessions it is 
possible to incorporate career thinking and ideology into subject areas. 
Since special education students have difficulty generalizing knowledge, 
this approach would teach basic skills all the while generalizing the skills 
end traits necessary to succeed in the adult work force. 

if you recognize the problems nnentioned above as deterrents to the 
teaching process and the delivery of an appropriate education for mildly 
handicapped students, then practical solutions to these problems are 
available. If you are still not convinced, let me further persuade you. Smith 
and Jenkins (1985) suggest that the fundamental purpose of schooling is to 
prepare the learning disabled to lead independent, productive adult lives. 
Furthermore, the fundamental goal of professionals in learning disabilities. 



ana in special education in general is to facilitate the oevelooment of well 
adjusted, successful adults (Palloway, Smith, Patton, 1984) if eaucators 
believe current practices meet these fundamental aoals then by all means 
they should continue with their teaching p, -grams and spread the word, but 
if on the other hanfi^ educators feel current practices overlook these 
fundamental goals, then the time has come to address this issue with 
practical solutions. 

THE PROGRAM 

Are we really preparing special education students for the future, or 
are we simply providing information and hoping they can generalize the 
knowledge to their lives the same way regular education students do? 
Educators of secondary special education students can simulate an 
employment experience within schools and classrooms. The last thing 
educators need today is a new program for developing social skills, life 
skills, work ethics and marketable traits that requires limiting time in one 
content area to mrjke time for a new program. It may not be necessary to 
add another stress to the already overstuffed curriculum. Social skills, life 
skills, work ethics and personal traits can be taught to stucents by 
manipulating environments, discipline, and academic content. Simply by 
changing the classroom routine and assignment structure a teacner can 
incorporate training in the skills necessary for successful transition into 
adult life. 

The goal of this program is to explain how educators can implement 
the skills necessary for success in the working world, by manipulating the 
pre-existing or lEP developed curriculum and environment. It is important 
to note that these skills can be taught without a special curriculum tnat 



requires time out from the basic teaching schedule Barrstt, (19S3) 
reported that in a survey of 600 businessmen describing reasons vvhij 
employees were terminated the results are as follows tardiness. 23 8^:, 
inability to follow directions 29.32, doesn't take work seriously 24.5:^. poor 
attitude toward the public \Q.6%, absenteeism ]Q.QZ, production accuracy 
6.7S and production speed 6 7,*S. Note that work performance inadequacies 
ranked last. Figure 1 is a cluster of the abilities, expectations, and 
standards in which our students may need coaching and training.- With these 
skills in their repertoire, the world becomes more inviting for our students, 
and filled with countless opportunities and continued successes for the 
mildly handicapped population. 

Teacher's Role 

The first phase to rethinking the delivery of educational ssrvices to 
secondary special education teachers is to rethink the teachers role. 
Students model the behaviors and characteristics teachers show them. If 
teachers always give them a pencil when they are unprepared, excuse them 
for tardiness or late homework, and rescue them from troubles with their 
peers, they will forever be dependent. The dependent, overly cautious, 
tentative and fearful young adult is not the type of person educators should 
strive to graduate from special education programs. 

The first dilemma a teacher should solve , is to decide on her/his 
goals. It is essential to have t< clear visior on what characteristics or 
traits students should have by the completion of the program. This should 
include personality traits and employability skills, as well as academic 
skills. A strong somewhat authoritarian teacher sets high goals and the 
students seem to reach the expectations. A teacher who provides too safe 
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an environment does not give students a challenge to meet li teachers do 
not have high goals and expectations of mildly handicapped students, these 
students will need a safe environment forever. After students leave school 
teachers can no longer guarant e that safe haven 

Practice arena 

Before beginning these teaching strategies the special education 
teacher should observe the regular classroom environment and the 
mechanisms that make the class run. There may indeed be a strong 
correlation between the regular classroom teachers expectations of 
students and employers expectations of employees. The regular classroom 
is the perfect practice arena. By teaching a student the traits to be 
successful in the mainstream they will have many of the necessary skills to 
be successful in the market place. A student will not be successfully 
mainstreamed if he can never find his homework, asks questions 
Inappropriately, loses necessary items or cannot get along with his peers. 
The regular classroom teacher may serve as a pseudo employer . 

The premise is that an employer will be willing to give the benefit of 
the doubt to the employee who is always punctual, ready to help, dedicated, 
and responsible. An employer would be likely to dismiss the employee who 
can't get along with his co-workers or who doesn't exhibit honesty, alti.cugh 
this employee may never make technical or skill errors. 

Lesson Plannin g 

As wit;-, teaching in general the plannmg phase of a program of this 
type is essential to your teaching success. Two things mu<^i occur in this 
phase, first, the teacher must be completely at ease with the content being 
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leughl end be open to a new perspective. Secondly the content must be 
cerefully enslyzed in order to raise pertinent points that will promote 
personal traits and work ethics. This requires planning. Typically 
cumculum is viewed as a hierarchy of skills.. The critical point is that for 
learning to take place, students do not always have to master ell the 
information in the first level of thr hierarchy before moving on to the next 
level. For example, reading is often outlined as a hierarchy of skills (see 
example). However, reading can be meaningful if students have only limited 
skills in ell of the 'irees. Perhaps teachers should think about a content 
area (reeding) as a pie graph. With every subject area we can divide it into 
Us components and strategies, create new strategies and tilt the graph to 
emphasize the preferred delivery mode. To make this more comprehenJible 
note the example. 

Component; of o reading Inson 
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Balanced Reeding Program 
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students heve enough skills in eech of the erees to gather meaning end thus 
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■make generaluations to their lives If this occurs student, will be much 
more willing and able to open books and read Based on the needs of the 
student's rotate the curriculum p,e such that both the teacher and student 
goals are given attention. Rather than concentrating efforts at a level in 
the hierarchy until students demonstrate mastery, efforts can be rotated 
and Whole concepts taught and not simply ratine .asks. Rotating emphasis 
on specific skill areas and incorporating them into meaningful activities, 
will give students motivation and thus improve their reading levels. The ' 
hope is that the goals will be met and teachers can move away from the rote 
and mundane activities usually associated with teaching students with poor 
reading skills. 

Evamploc; 

The lollowlng clusters are examples of Important personality and 
employablllty traits that educators can help instill in their students and 
usually With very little effort. These simple examples are a few brief 
ideas, but Should give teachers a sense for the task at hand. The final three 
examples are specific lessons designed to maintain the essence of a content 
area lesson, yet help to build the personality trait, and work ethics 
necessary for successful employment. 
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Peading 

Reading is tne one subject area where personal and ernployability 
traits can be stressed everyday Select books and stories that involve 
decision making and stress skills related to everyday living Choose 
literature that involves a variety of characters As an example, we can 
apply this technique to Treasure Island. Whether the book is read aloud, 
with a large group, small group or individually, this teaching strategy will 
be effective for promoting ernployability skills. Rather than routine book 
reports, or vocabulary lessons, reinforce and review the story using this 
activity. 

Step 1. Have students do personality clusters of the main characters. These 
may be started at the beginning of the story and updated as the story 
unfolds (Example l). 

Step 2. As a group or individually, have students sort the personality traits 
into positive, negative, and neutral. 

Step 3. Based solely on personality traits, have students brain storm and 
predict the future of these characters. Always incluae future occupations 
and all of the possibilities. Be sure students understand the connection 
between the personality trait and the traits necessary to be successful at a 
particular job. 

Step 4. Try deleting negative traits ind then hypothesizing about the 
occupational opportunities afforded each character as their personalities 
and values change, it seems so simple, and It really is. A classical piece of 
literature was used to provide students with a series of activities that 
emphasized important character traits and their associations with future 
goals. Remember, teachers are not maximizing the content or their efforts 
If they only require students to pronounce the words correctly and 
remember the sequence of events. 



Letter Wntin g 

The writing component oi most con'ipetency e;^arriinations usually 
contain a letter writing phase. In order to blend letter writing and 
attention to personality and employability traits the following idea may 
meet the demand. An excellent group writing activity involves students 
commenting on visitors to their classroom or someone whose performance 
impacts on their lives. This activity allows a student to assume the role or 
the empl Dyer and evaluate another person's performance. After students 
have been introduced to the components of a business letter and/or friendly 
letter, this activity can reinforce those skills and emphasize employability 
traits as well. In this case students wrote a letter to a supervising 
prof essor about the student teacher placed in their classroom. The activity 
needs guidance in order to provide students with the topics that need 
attention (Example 2). 



1) Hove students write a quick paragraph about their student teacher. The 
paragraph does not have to perfect. The point is to just jot down some basic 
ideas. 

2) As a group have students cluster the qualities that students feel make e 
good teacher. 

3) Next have students clusters the personality traits and abilities of their 
student teacher. Be sure students include all ideas from their personal 
paragraphs. 

4) Using colored pencils match the qualities of a good teacher in Cluster 1 
and the qualities of the student teacher in Cluster 2. 

5) Use an overhead projector and overheads with ruled lines to wnte the 
letter. Have students volunteer to write the headinos. 



6) To write the Dody of the le-tler select the matchinq charactenstics ;rom 
both clusters to develop the topic sentences It is also irnpurtant to note 
the qualities or a good teacher that their student teacher may not. have 
esien-iplified. These points also need to be included in the letter, but 
diplonnaticelly and v/ith tact. 

The letter need never be n'lailed, but is is an opportunity to write for 
on audience. All opportunities to write for an audience other than the 
teacher should be encouraged. This activity is an excellent opportunity for 
students to evaluate another person's performance and compare their own 
strengths and weaknesses. Students may write letters or evaluations about 
a guest speaker, a university student observer, the school nurse, or 
principal. The possibilities are limitless. 

Social Studies 

When teaching social studies teachers should Incorporate biographical 
data as much as possible. Events have much more meanifig if we en-.phaslze 
the people who took part in the events. It is therefore possible to identify 
with people who actually lived the event. Be sure to emphasize the traits 
that made people successful, but don't make them so grandiose that no one 
can identify with the famous person. Similar to letter wnting activity, 
students can evaluate a historical figure. After students have been 
Introduced to a historical figure, and perhaps done research on their own 
this activity is useful in emphasizing employabllity and personality traits. 
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1) After students feel they know a historical figure, have t em do a two 
two ring of cluster. The inside ring is for personQlity traits. The outside 
ring is accomolishments or reasons for fame or events that led to fame 
(Example 3). 

2) After clustering, have students match or color code the qualities mat 
helped the person accomplish so many things. 

3) From this point students can create an evaluation of a famous persons 
performance in specific situations. Encourage students to look for 
weaknesses. 

4) Another fun activity to do with students is to have them match Iheir 
peers qualities to those of the historical figures. Have each student match 
their class mates to the qualities of (Ben Franklin). 

5) Afterwards do a class match up with everyone participating together, 
it's satisfying to hear students argue whether John is more forgiving than 
Jason. Of course, they could Dolh de matched to the quality, it is essential 
that students become aware of their strengths. This activity would also be 
effective with characters in a story. 
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Example 2. 



Dilworth Miodle School 
f1ff/20. 1966 

Dr. Ed Mert2 
Umversily of California 
Department of Education 
Sanlfi Barbpra, californie 93106 



Dear Dr. Ed, 

^?fpi"^m;^nI;S^S^^^^^ '^'"l \^ ^'^^ ' ^^^'^ 1'^^e experts end we would like to 

SoSble aSiten^^^ ^""^ ^^'^ ^^"^ ^'^P 

^^In^n ll^^r ^"^^ ^^^^ '"ske the kids have e more positive attitude. Thinos ere 

going to be tough sometimes and without a positive attitude the student teacher will never succeed. 

w^Jr™ ' "S' "i^ ""^ ^l^'^ professional but she ooes not alwff/s need 

firHfr ^° °" sometimes for special projects and we like the teacher to be in the 

floor with us, so sometimes the teacher needs to wear grubby clothes. 

HJJill w fKlfill^^^^ l'^^ ^° 9'^^ ''^"^'^ instructions and directions, if the student teacher does not oive oood 
ZT^l H^i;'.r°''^^'?' *"*^ understand what weTe doing, we panic, and some of us freak out We 

be or?S?J,^ip in <h?H.^^^^^ ""^'^."f ^ ^^•'""5. practice oiving instructions 

e differrnt °° understand things the firsat time so you need to s^/ tne same thing, but 

i^nf JiK*^' -i^w through on your threats. If you don't follow througn. the kios win think the/ cen oet 

^^^r^iLnnp .f I"'""-- ^"k 1° ^""P '"^ '^'^ ^'^"^ ^resiec witn respect pectus 

we are young eaults. If you want to be respected, pieese respect us. 

cn^?LhlKl"*''^^ ^^^^ ^ ^"^^"5 She Should know about math, engllsh, spelling, readin: end social studies. In 
english they snou Id have gooa grammar skills end fun writing projects. She needs to learn to cJ-eoe fairly. In math she 

SSiJS sfinS S'l^Tf^H^""^ "^^^'^^ ^^^"5S to the kids. We like lots of bancs on activities in math. In 
spelling srie should know lots of different activities so we oon't have to do the ssme unit, because it gets boring. 



use 



Sincerely, 

Pctere Yee 
Merrie Gereghty 
Charily Wegner 
Je/ Vinson 
Louis Galbrecth 
Billy Lentz 
Salvdoor Hernanoez 
Vickie CoroovB 
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